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Theodore Roosevelt. The latter had resigned as
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, a position in
which he had contributed a great deal to the effi-
ciency of that Departments in order to take a more
tangible part in the war. After raising among his
friends and the cowboys of the West a regiment of
"Rough Riders/' he declined its command on plea
of military inexperience. Roosevelt made one of
those happy choices which are a mark of his ad-
ministrative ability in selecting as colonel Leonard
Wood, an army surgeon whose quality he knew
through common experiences in the West.

To send into a midsummer tropical jungle an
American army, untrained to take care of its health,
for the most part clothed in the regulation army
woolens, and tumbled together in two months, was
an undertaking which could be justified only on the
ground that the national safety demanded imme-
diate action. In 1898, however, it seemed to be
universally taken for granted by people and ad-
ministration, by professional soldier as well as by
public sentiment, that the army must invade Cuba
without regard to its fitness for such active service.
The responsibility for this decision must rest upon
the nation. The experience of centuries had proved
conspicuously that climate was the strongest defense